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BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 


We will encounter no difficulty in facing at least 


one cold economic fact for the incoming year of 
1951. The days ahead will offer all of us plenty of 


hard work to attain defense production goals and 
to stop inflation. 

We have learned from experience that one of the 
most important parts of the defense program in 
World War IT was the maintenance of high labor 
standards throughout the conflict. There is no 
reason to change or abandon them now. The most 
convincing argument for preserving labor stand- 
ards in the present emergency is that we have 
found they actually contributed to efficiency. To 
waive them at this hour would be a short-sighted 
policy, leading gradually but inevitably to lowered 
production. 

As nearly as can be ascertained now, the demand 
for our manpower and material resources will be 
substantial. In some cases the pressure on our man- 
power supply will, no doubt, become uncomfort- 
able. But there is no justification for doubting our 
ability to meet the problem. That problem can be 
summarized—how can we best divide up our out- 
put between rearmament on the one hand and 
essential civilian requirements on the other? 

This is a trying period not only in our lives but 
in the life of our country. It is a time when freedom 
is at stake. Peace itself is at stake. I am sure that 
all Americans will dedicate themselves to the great 
task before us. As a great Nation, we have accom- 
plished much in times of adversity, as well as in 
years of peace and prosperity. 
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departments and agencies, dated January 17, 1951, 
President Truman promulgated the National Man- 
power Mobilization Policy. 


Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Labor, 
and the Director of the Office of Defense Mobili- 


zation. 


ments and agencies with respect to programs under 


I 


plements as may from time to time be issued by the 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization pur- 
suant to authorities vested in him.” 

The National Policy follows: 


Aims of Manpower Mobilization 


is to safeguard our national security through the 
maximum development and use of our human re- 
sources. In particular, this involves: 


in sufficient numbers and with the mental, physi- 
cal, and occupational qualifications necessary for 


national defense. 


terials and services necessary to the armed forces, 
to meet commitments of aid to other nations, and 
to support the civilian economy. 


tential through training and educational programs 
to expand our supply of persons with highly de- 
. eloped skills essential to civilian and military ac- 
tivities. Providing manpower for protection of the 


wower will be of vital importance in any prolonged 


t high level and will be of the utmost importance 


In a memorandum to the heads of Executive 


In his memorandum, the President said: 

“There is hereby promulgated, effective immedi- 
ately, the attached National Manpower Mobiliza- 
tion Policy which I have approved on the recom- 
mendation of the National Security Council, the 


“This policy shall be adhered to by all depart- 


wir control, subject to such amendments and sup- 


|. The primary aim of manpower mobilization 


Providing manpower for the Armed Forces 


b) Providing manpower for producing the ma- 


c) Constantly increasing our mobilization po- 


ivilian health and welfare. 


The most efficient use of the Nation’s man- 


ffort to keep the strength of the United States at 





President Promulgates National Manpower Mobilization Policy 


in the event of full mobilization. Consequently, it 
is important that manpower measures taken now 
be consistent with and contribute to the most ad- 
vantageous use of our manpower should full mobil- 
ization become necessary. 

3. We must rely heavily on science and technol- 
ogy. The most effective use must be made of our 
supply of individuals having the special skills re- 
quired to develop and produce the necessary equip- 
ment and to use and maintain it in the armed 
forces. Malutilization of such individuals repre- 
sents a direct and unnecessary reduction of our 
defense potential. 

1. While recognizing the very high priority of 
the Armed Forces’ requirements for certain num- 
bers and classes of manpower, the needs of mobili- 
zation also require a vigorous civilian economy. 
The manpower necessary to defense production, to 
civil defense, to agriculture, and to the production 
of essential civilian goods and services and to sus- 
tain our commitments of aid to other nations, must 
be considered as integral parts of a balanced mobil- 
ization program. 

5. To assure the most effective use of our man- 
power to meet these needs, it is essential that we 
establish principles and adopt a series of policies 
which will lead to the most effective use of our 
manpower resources. Wherever statutory authori- 
zation is necessary to put these into effect, it will 
be sought from the Congress. 


Principles of Manpower Mobilization 


6. In achieving these objectives, the national 
manpower mobilization program will be based 
upon the following principles: 

(a) Each individual will be expected to serve in 
the capacity in which he can contribute most to 
the total mobilization program. 

(b) Employers, both private and governmental, 
will assure full utilization of those abilities and 
skills of each individual which will contribute most 
to the total mobilization program through such 


measures as minimum manning, training, and 
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assignment of duties in accordance with needs, 
skills, and potentialities. 

(c) The Government will develop and administer 
manpower programs designed to enlist to the fullest 
possible extent the support and resourcefulness of 
individuals in the achievement of the mobilization 


program. 


Basic Manpower Mobilization Policies 


7. The following basic manpower mobilization 
policies are necessary to give effect to the prin- 
ciples stated above, but do not prejudice or limit 
extension of manpower policies as further needs of 
mobilization evolve. 

(a) The size of the armed forces will be deter- 
mined by the President. He will be provided with 
the Department of Defense requirements to meet 
strategic plans; with full information on the pros- 
pective supplies of manpower, and on the man- 
power requirements for defense production, agri- 
culture, civil defense, and other essential purposes. 

(b) The greatest care must be exercised to assure 
that the supply of persons possessing critical skills 
will be distributed among military and civilian 
activities in a manner which will contribute most 
to the mobilization program. When the total need 
for workers with critical skills for civilian and 
military assignments is expected to exceed the 
supply that can be made available, the require- 
ments for persons W ith such skills will be reviewed 
and distribution of the supply will be measured by 
the relative urgency of the need for critical skills 
as between the Armed Forces and the civilian 
economy. 

(c) Policies in respect to recruitment of individu- 
als from civilian life and call up of members of the 
unorganized reserves will have as their objective 
the use of persons possessing irreplaceable skills 
where they can make their maximum contribution 
to the total mobilization program. 

~- 

(d) Policies governing occupational deferment of 
persons subject to induction under the Selective 
Service Act will provide for (1) the occupational 
deferment of persons possessing critical skills if 
they are currently using such skills in essential 
activities, except to the extent the military services 
require persons with those skills; (2) deferment of a 
sufficient number of individuals in educational and 
training institutions to provide an adequate con- 
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tinuing supply of professional and highly skille | 
manpower. 

(e) Recruitment, placement, distribution, trair - 
ing, and utilization of the civilian labor for 
(including Government employees) will be base | 
primarily upon voluntary measures for manpow: 
mobilization. This policy will be carried oi 
through such measures as (1) providing apprc- 
priate employment information to guide workers 
to jobs in which they can make their maximur 
contribution; (2) developing recruitment and _ re- 
habilitation activities needed to expand the labo 
force; (3) training persons to meet civilian mat 
power requirements and providing appropriat 
placement services; (4) providing assistance t 
employers in promoting maximum utilization o 
the labor force including women, physically handi 
capped, older workers, and minority groups; (5 
providing adequate housing and community serv 
ices; and (6) assisting workers to arrange for thei 
transfer to essential jobs in other areas. 
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(f) Governmental manpower controls will be 
used when and to the extent needed to assure 
successful execution of the mobilization program 
Such controls will apply to employers, to workers, 
or to both. They will include (1) restricting indis- 
criminate labor turnover through control of sepa- 
rations; (2) giving effect to manpower allocations 
by placing employment ceilings on employers with 
respect to the total number of workers, the num- 
ber of men, or the number in particular skills; (3) 
controlling of employer hiring, and (4) enforcing 
adherence to utilization standards, including full 
use of women, handicapped workers, and minority 
groups. 

(¢) All manpower programs will be geared to the 
needs and problems of specific geographical areas. 

(h) As mutually desirable to the United States 
and friendly nations, workers will be brought into 


the United States for, or their services utilized 
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within the borders of their own country on, work 


of value to the mobilization program. Full use of 


demestic manpower résources will be made before 
bringing in foreign workers. 

i) Production will be scheduled, materials allo- 
cated, and procurement distributed with careful 
consideration of available manpower. Whenever 
feasible from an economic and security standpoint, 
production facilities, contracts, and significant sub- 





contracts will be located at the sources of labor 
supply in preference to moving the labor supply. 

(j) The full understanding and assistance of 
labor organizations, employer associations, pro- 
fessional societies, civic and community groups, 
and State and local governments will be sought in 
carrying out these functions. 

(k) Each Department will, itself, implement the 
policy and be responsible for its supervision. 


Defense Program Will Absorb 4,000,000 New Workers This Year 


Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin told a sub- 
committee of the Senate that the accelerated 
defense program will need an additional 4,000,000 
civilian workers in the coming vear. 

The Secretary testified on January 16 before the 
Preparedness Subcommittee of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee on ‘‘Manpower Considerations 
Affecting Military Service Policies.” 

Tobin endorsed the general outlines of the 
Defense Department’s 18-year-old draft program 
and said the plan ‘would clearly have a smaller 
impact on the civilian economy than the current 
19 -26-vear-old draft.” 

“T believe that with the cooperation of the 
various Government agencies and with the help 
of management and labor we will be able to pro- 
vide the manpower that our military establishment 
needs on a continuing basis and, at the same time, 
the workers our supporting defense production and 
essential civilian activities require,’ he said. 

The Nation’s manpower demand this year can 
be met by reducing the number of unemployed, 
the Secretary continued. He estimated that unem- 
ployment at present is about 1,500,000 higher than 
at the end of World War II. Additional workers 
can be obtained, he said, by enlarging the labor 
foree, by transferring workers from nondefense 
activities, and by working longer hours. He op- 
posed relaxing labor standards, including the 
Wage-Hour Act’s overtime pay provisions. 

The Nation’s adult women—especially those 
over 35 who are for the most part without yvoung 
children—must supply “the greatest relative addi- 
tion to the labor force,”’ Tobin said. 

Secretary Tobin told the committee that “The 
problems involved in meeting the manpower needs 
f the current national defense program—substan- 
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tial as they are—are moderate compared to those 
that would be encountered were we compelled to 
enter into all-out mobilization 

“In the event of an all-out war,” he said, ‘‘our 
manpower supplies would be the most significant 
factor limiting the total magnitude of the defense 
effort.” 

Tobin based his estimates for the current pro- 
gram on current appropriations and the President’s 
announced goals for the fiscal year which begins 
July 1. 


Secretary: 


In other parts of his testimony, the 


1. Warned that “indiscriminate withdrawal of 
skilled and professional workers into the Armed 
Forces could create havoc with our defense produc- 
tion program, while a sound and systematic defer- 
ment policy need not substantially reduce the over- 
all supply of men for military service.’’ The De- 
partment of Labor, he said, has already prepared 


a list of “critical” professions and skills to guide 
the Defense Department in its deferment for 
reserves. 

2. Proposed that an advisory commission of 
“distinguished citizens”’ review the military train- 
ing program to insure that trainees are given 
environment which will result in “character 
building.”’ 

3. Suggested that draftees be given reemploy- 
ment rights protecting their jobs for as long as 
+ years and that employees who report tor induc- 
tion and are turned down are protected against 
dismissal. 

4. Said sound policies must be developed which 
“will not unduly shut off the flow of youth into 
college training,’ and endorsed the Defense De- 
partment’s college plan. 





Strikes increased from 3,606 in 1949 to 4,700 in 
1950, according to preliminary estimates of the 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

This was the second highest number of strikes 
during the postwar vears (the all-time high of 
4,985 was recorded in 1946). Man-days of idle- 
ness, however, dropped from 50,500,000 in 1949 
to 38,500,000 in 1950—a decrease of 25 percent. 

The number of workers included in the 4,700 
stoppages in 1950 was 2,330,000, as compared with 
3,030,000 workers involved in the 3,606 strikes in 
1949. (The 1949 figure for workers involved in- 
cluded duplicate counting, since 365,000 to 400,000 
coal miners were idle on three separate occasions 
The 1950 figure, however, does not include 100,000 
to 340,000 miners out from January to March, 
since this stoppage had begun in 1949 

The effect of the Korean war on industrial rela- 
tions was reflected in the changes in strike activity 
during the vear. New strikes and strike idleness 
during the first 6 months of 1950 fell below the 
average levels for comparable periods since 1946. 
The anticipation of early and substantial changes 
in economic conditions attendant on the Korean 
crisis produced a substantial amount of activity in 


labor-management relationships. 


Agreements Opened Voluntarily 

Many agreements covering large numbers of 
workers were opened voluntarily, prior to pre- 
scribed reopening dates, and wage Increases were 
negotiated In a few instances brief stoppages 
oceurred involving small numbers of workers. 
New strikes between August and October were 
substantially in excess of average levels during 
comparable pe riods of postwar vears. On the other 
hand estimates for November and December 
indicate that new strikes during these months 
slightly exceeded eustomary sensonal levels 

Compared with the first half of the vear, the 
level of workers ineluded changed only slightly, 
and man-davs idle dropped substantially, despite 
the large number of post June stoppages. This 
reflected the generally local and brief character of 
stoppages during the second half of the vear. 

Worl SLoppages concerning wave and pension 


issues accounted for more than half of all stoppages 
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1950 Strikes Increased But Man-Day Loss Dropped 25 Percen 









and workers involved, and for more than thre 
quarters of the total man-days of idleness durin 
1950. Pension and social insurance issues, eithe 
alone or combined with wage issues, accounte: 
for a total of about 60 percent of strike idleness 
reflecting their importance in the bituminous coa 
and Chrysler stoppages. Union recognition anc 
union security issues were prominent in 20 percen 
of the stoppages and in 6 percent of strike idleness 
Disputes over other working conditions accountes 
for 20 percent of the strikes and 9 percent of the 


idleness. 


10,000 Workers Involved 

There were 22 strikes in 1950 in which 10,000 o1 
more workers were involved. These directly affec 
ted about 700,000 workers for a total of 13,000,00( 
man-davs of idleness—about 30 percent of the 
total workers involved in all stoppages and 3: 
percent of the total man-days of idleness. The 
18 strikes concerning 10,000 or more workers i 
1949 included 1,920,000 workers (63 percent of all 
workers involved) and 34,900,000 man-days of 
idleness (69 percent of the total man-days ol 
idleness 

Thirteen of the twenty-two large strikes in 
1950 were of brief duration, with eight lasting for 
less than 1 week and five continuing from 1 to 2 
weeks. There were only six stoppages which 
continued for more than | month. A 107-day work 
stoppage of 13,000 Deere & Co. employees in 
Illinois and Lowa was the longest of the vear. The 
largest new stoppage in terms of total idleness and 
second in duration was the 102-day Chrysler 
Corp. stoppage which involved 95,000 workers for 
6,700,000 man-days of idleness 

The largest stoppage however, was that of the 
soft-coal miners which carried over from 1949 to 
Mareh 1950. Other large stoppages which conti- 
nued for more than | month included 15 plants 
of the International Harvester Co.; and building 
construction workers in Denver, Colo., Buffalo, 
N. Y., and southern California. 

CIO unions were involved in 11 of the large 
stoppages, AFL unions in7 and unaffiliated unions 
in 5. Wages and pensions were the dominant issues 


in more than two-thirds of these strikes. 
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Connolly Named Chairman 
Of Federal Safety Council 





William L. Connolly. 


Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin has an- 
nounced the appointment of William L. Connolly, 
Director of the Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Standards, as chairman of the Federal 
Safety Council. Connolly takes over his new 
assignment in addition to his present duties 

Presidential Executive Order No. 10194. of 
December 20, 1950, established the Federal Safety 
Council in the United States Department of Labor. 
It replaces the Federal Interdepartmental Safety 
Council. The Council advises the Secretary of 
Labor with respect to the development and main- 
tenance of adequate and effective safety organiza- 
tions and programs designed to eliminate work 
hazards and health risks and to prevent injuries 
and accidents in Federal employment. The Council 
will also cooperate with Secretary Tobin = in 
carrying out his responsibilities under the Federal 
Emplovees Compensation Act. 

Invitations are being extended to all Federal 
agencies tO name representatives on the Council 

Connolly, who was formerly Director of Labor 
for the State of Rhode Island, has been Director 
of the Bureau of Labor Standards since 1947. In 
1948 he was called upon by the Secretary of Labor 
to organize the President’s Conference on Indus- 
trial Safety, and has served as chairman of the 
coordinating committee of that organization since 


its inception. 
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85 Cents-$1.40 Minimum Wage 
Set for Chemical Industry 


Minimum wiiges ranging from 85 cents to $1.40 
an hour must. now be paid for work on contracts 
for more than $10,000 let by the Government in 
the “Chemical and Related Products Industry” 
under the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act. 

An official determination by Secretary of Labor 
Maurice J. Tobin, effective January 23, established 
a minimum wage of $1.40 an hour in the 48 States 
and the District of Columbia for the bone black, 
carbon black, and lamp black branch of the 
industry. 

For the industrial and refined basic chemical 
products branch of the industry a minimum of 
$1.15 was established except in the 10 States of 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, and the District of Columbia, 
where a minimum of 95 cents an hour was 
established. 

In all the 48 States and the District of Columbia, 
a minimum wage of 85 cents an hour was estab- 
lished for the cleaning and polishing preparations, 
insecticides, fungicides, and miscellaneous chemical 
branch of the industry 

The determination further provided that begin- 
ners may be emploved as long as 320 hours at a 
rate of not more than 5 cents an hour below the 
minimum wages established for each of the three 
branches of the industry. 

Secretary Tobin found these rates to be the 
prevailing minima in the industry after a study 
of the record of a public hearing held in November 
1949 by the Labor Department's Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions and of the many 
documents subsequently submitted 


ILO to Help Korea Relief 


Director General David A. Morse of the Inter- 
national Labor Office has been authorized by the 
ILO’s governing body “to render all appropriat: 
assistance” which may be requested by the United 
Nations in the relief and support of the civilian 
population of Korea. 

[LO states the purposes of this assistance should 
be to help in the reconstruction of a unified, 
independent, and democratic Korea, with the 
social objectives of the ILO kept in view. 








Adequate Standards 
Urged for Women Workers 


The Department of Labor’s Women’s Bureau, 
noting that there are now almost 184 million em- 
ployed women, reiterates the importance of ade- 
quate standards for working women. 

The Bureau’s statement is contained in a 
revision of the leaflet, ‘Recommended Standards 
for the Employment of Women.” Specific sections 
in the publication deal with women’s working 
time, wages, and working conditions. 

Regarding hours of work, the Bureau recom- 
mends a work day of not more than 8 hours and 
in cases where the 6-day week prevails, overtime 
payment at time and a half after 40 hours. 
Maximum working time per week, it adds, should 
not exceed 48 hours. 

Other standards on working time provide for 
meal periods of at least 30 minutes; rest periods 
of at least 10 minutes in the middle of each half- 
day work period; paid vacations commensurate 
with length of service and some vacation with pay 
after 6 months on the job; sick and maternity leave 
without loss of job or seniority rights; and time off 
with pay on major legal holidays. 

Night work, the Bureau believes, should be kept 
to a minimum except in continuous process indus- 
tries and essential services. There should be a 
guarantee of an uninterrupted rest period of 11 
consecutive hours, including absolute “barred 
period” of 7 hours between 12 midnight and 7 a.m. 


Endorses Minimum Wages 

Keystone of the wage standards suggested by 
the Bureau is a legal minimum wage adequate to 
meet the necessary cost of living and to maintain 
a worker in health. Also important where women 
are concerned, it stressed, is the principle of equal 
pay, or wage rates based on the job and not on the 
sex of the worker or on other factors unrelated to 
performance on the job. 

Tips, the Bureau emphasized, should not be 
considered as wages. Referring to uniforms, the 
Federal agency said that “required uniforms and 
other facilities of employment should be furnished 
by the employer without cost to the worker.”’ 

Describing a good working environment as one 
which preserves the worker’s health and reduces 
strain and fatigue on the job, the Bureau suggests 
specific standards for both health and safety. 
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Standards for health include sufficient lighting 
ventilation, and heating at all times; washrooms 


toilets, rest rooms, and dressing rooms, convenien 
and available to all workers; suitable seats, for us 
at all times if the job permits, and available fo 
periodic use in other cases; mechanical aids iy 
weight lifting and the elimination of undue physi 
cal strain wherever possible. Also considered neces 
sary by the Bureau is a plant program of industria 
hygiene to protect the health of the worker and t« 
safeguard against occupational hazards. 

Safety standards recommended by the Bureai 
advocate safe and uncrowded work space; ade 
quately maintained equipment and machinery 
with suitable guards; and protective clothing anc 
safety equipment. 


March of Dimes Poster Boy 
Welcomed by Secretary Tobin 





Larry McKenzie, an Upstate New York farm boy who 
was the subject of the 1951 March of Dimes poster, is 
greeted by Secretary Tobin. An attack of poliomyelitis 
in the summer of 1949 crippled all four of Larry’s limbs. 
Through modern methods of treatment, he has since re- 
gained the use of all but one arm, for which an early cure 
is promised. 

The National Foundation of Infantile Paralysis em- 
phasizes that the fight against the crippling disease is a 
vear-round one, requiring the continuous support and 
cooperation of the public. 
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Lay-offs in seasonal industries and civilian plants 
affected by material cutbacks slowed employment 
expansion during the early winter months but 
failed to halt the progressive tightening of labor 
supply that has been taking place since mid- 
summer. 

A survey conducted by the Department of 
Labor's Bureau of Employment Security in 152 
major metropolitan centers showed that between 
Si ptember and November employment increased 
in 75 percent of the cities but at a rate substanti- 
ally lower than took place during the previous 2 
months. Unemployment decreased in 91 areas 
and rose in 55. 

Occupational shortages especially in key occu- 
pations needed in the defense program expanded 
but did not result in any significant delay in 
defense production. 

While defense production remained small as 
compared to total production, hiring by defense 
contractors, military installations, and = other 
defense-connected Government and private activ- 
ities furnished the momentum necessary to increase 
the number of areas with tight or balanced labor 
supply to 56. Of the 152 areas surveyed only 32 
had either substantial or very substantial surpluses 
of labor. 

Noteworthy was the complete absence of “E” 
areas in the new classification listings for major 
areas. Although a year ago more than half of the 
13 areas then classified as “E’’ (having 12 per- 
cent or more unemployment) were major areas, 
not one of the large cities surveyed in November 
had unemployment as high as 12 percent. 

Several steps were taken to meet existing and 
anticipated shortages of labor. Public employment 
oflices intensified recruitment efforts and followed 
a policy giving preference to the worker orders of 
defense industries and defense-connected estab- 
lishments as well as agriculture in some areas of 
searce labor supply. In many instances training 
programs were introduced or expanded. In a num- 
ber of areas employers increased hours of work per 
week to 45, 48 and even above 50 hours. In some 
instances employers relaxed hiring specifications 
hut for the most part hiring restrictions held firm. 
Increasing instances of employers hiring women 
were reported but for the most part women were 


not replacing men in jobs normally held by men. 
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Job Expansion Retarded as Industry Tools Up for Defense 






In its summary, BES said: 

Employment advances slackened in pace from 
the previous 2 months. Demand for consumer 
goods continued brisk. Manufacturers’ efforts to 
handle both the civilian boom and prepare for 
defense work were reflected in high durable goods 
levels. 

Aircraft led munitions employment expansion, 
although employment rose in metal-working in- 
dustries, shipbuilding, machinery, railroad equip- 
ment, and primary metals. Employment expanded 
in military installations and Government defense 
activities. 

Acute demand continued for skilled craftsmen, 
particularly in machine shop and other metal- 
working trades. Machinists, tool and die makers, 
turret and engine lathe operators, welders, molders, 
coremakers, riggers, pattern and model makers, 
blacksmiths, and millwrights were reported in 
short supply. In almost all areas mechanical and 
electrical engineers, electricians, draftsmen, auto 
mechanics and body repairmen, stenographers and 
registered nurses continued high on the short 
skills lists. Defense manpower recruitment cam- 
paigns appeared to have absorbed every available 
skilled and semiskilled aircraft worker in Wichita, 
Dallas, Fort Worth, Corpus Christi, Los Angeles, 
San Diego, and Seattle. 


1950 Annual Report 
Will Soon Be Available 


The Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1950, is expected 


‘to be available in the near future. 


The book will include, as in the past, the report 
of the Secretary of Labor and his immediate office 
as well as statements covering the activities of each 
of the bureaus. It will contain a comprehensive 
report of the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions, which will not issue a separate report 
as in previous years. 

Those who have written in for copies of the 
Annual Report are advised that their requests are 
being held and will be filled at the earliest possible 
date. Requests should be addressed to the Office 
of Information, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D.C. 











Job problems ol older workers have been sur- 
veved in a vear’s study involving 10,000 persons 
in New 
California, the Department of Labor’s Bureau of 


York, Pennsvlyania, Texas, Ohio, and 


Employment Security announced. 

The study was made by the BES in cooperation 
An 
2.000 older workers éach were interviewed in New 
York Lancaster, Pa.; Columbus, Ohio; 
Houston, Tex.; and Los Angeles, Calif. As a result 


of the study, recommendations will be made to 


with State employment services. average of 


City: 


State employment services concerning interview- 
ne counseling, and placement methods to be used 


in dealing with older job applicants 


Preliminary Findings 


Some preliminary findings resulting from the 


five-city study are as follows 

1. The 
worker varies with the occupation, industry, and 
the One 


when another at 60 may have no problem in find- 


at which a worker becomes an older 


37ore 
att 


locality worker may be “older” at 35 


ing and holding a job 

2. The popular opinion that full or expanding 
employment provides a complete solution to the 
employment problem of older workers is untrue 
Even with expanding employment opportunities 


when the 


absolute size of the problem diminishes, 
the older worker continues to face greate! difficulty 
in securing new employment than do workers in the 
lowe! age groups 


; Although fewer older workers become unem- 


ployed, the worker over 45 remains unemployed 
usually longer than the younger workers. This 
was the case in the test cities in spite of the fact 
that generally a higher proportion of older 


| 
workers 


than younger ones remained unemployed 
Jess than } 
return to former employment after only a brief 


When the older unem- 


we eks 


More older workers appear to 


period of unemployment 


ployed worker does not quickly locate a new job, 
his une mployme nt tends to become protracted 

4. Workers over 45 in all occupational groups 
have few 


numerical 


er employment opportunities than thei 


representation in these would 


The 


skill has a ready market for it and he is the only 


vroups 


warrant older worker who has a “eriticeal’”’ 


Job Problems of Older Workers Surveyed in Five States 






one in his group who does not face much difficult 
in finding new employment. 


5. Many of the older workers covered in th» 


study, especially if they had been unemployed fe 


some time, had suffered a lowering of moral 
Moreover, they seemed very unresourceful i 


seeking employment on their own. 

6. The local office of the public employmen 
service is very important to older workers whe 
they become unemployed because it offers service 
they need. From 30 to 40 percent require intensiy 
service in order that they may locate and tak 
advantage of employment opportunities. 

7. Although 


physical handicaps, these handicaps do not appea 


numerous older workers hay 
to have any serious bearing upon their problem o 
finding employment. The older workers appeare: 
to have learned to compensate for their handicaps 

8. A large number of older workers with prio 
work history of great stability find it necessary 
to change occupations upon becoming unemployed 
and in many cases require advice and assistance i 
making the transition. Significant numbers hav 
to accept reemployment at lower wages, although 
a fair percentage obtain work at wages higher 
than their usual wage. 

9. There seems to be little consistency between 
employers’ attitudes and their hiring practices 
concerning older workers. Many employers who 
had specified lower age limits were open to per 
suasion to hire older workers provided the appli 
cants otherwise met their job requirements. 


Special Attention Required 


The study proved that special attention to the 
older worker in the employment office is essential 
to his placement in at least a third of the cases 
The special services required frequently involve 
employment counseling and job promotion 
services which are available to all job applicants 
in local offices of the Federal-State employment 
service 

The study in its various aspects covered small, 
medium-sized, and large communities with labor 
market conditions ranging from relatively high 


unemployment to virtually full employment. 
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At recent meeting, left to right: Douglas Rowell, General Manager, American Brass Co.; Claude A. Putnam, Chairman, Board of 











a 


Directors, National Association of Manufacturers; Elwood L. Chase, Cooperative Grange League Federation Exchange, Inc.; Dan 
W. Tracy, President, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, AFL; William Green, President, AFL; Millard Cass, Executive 
Secretary, Management-Labor Policy Committee on Defense Manpower; Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin; Jacob Potofsky, 
President, Amalgamated Clothing Workers, CIO; Robert C. Goodwin, Executive Director, Office of Defense Manpower, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor; Philip Murray, President, ClO; A. J. Hayes, President, International Association of Machinists, AFL; A. E. Lyon, 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer, Railway Labor Executives’ Association. Leo R. Werts, Deputy Executive Director, Office of Defense 
Manpower, U. S. Department of Labor, is seated in the background. 


Management-Labor Committee Considers Manpower Problems 


The Management-Labor Policy Committee on 
Defense Manpower met recently with Secretary of 
Labor Tobin to discuss steps which would assure 
an adequate supply of labor for agriculture 

The Nation faces the highest agricultural pro- 
duetion goals in history, and a shortage of workers 
to plant and harvest the crops is anticipated 
( ‘onsequently, the Committee considered the need 
for obtaining foreign workers when domestu 
workers are not available 

The Committee also agreed upon a policy con 
cerning relation of the labor supply to Federal 
Government activities affecting manpower. This 
policy was also recently approved by the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Defense Manpower 
It was agreed that defense procurement contracts, 


facilities, and other programs which increase man 
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power requirements should be placed in’ areas 
where workers are available, rather 


of labor shortage 


In announcing approval of the policy, 3 
Tobin said, “The purpose of this policy is to et! 
the best possible use of our limited manpow: 
sources by taking the work to the worker ratl 


than creating new manpower needs in areas whicl 
will require the bringing in of new workers 
Through adherence to such a policy we can avoid 
needless migration and excessive strains on com 
munity facilities and reduce loss of efherency 
defense production 

Among other problems to which the Committe: 
is devoting its attention are the remstatement 
SCHLLOPILY, and pension rights of workers transfer 


ring to defense production 








The National Labor Relations Board has 
ordered reinstatement with back pay for an 
employee who was discharged because of his 
failure to pay a union ‘‘dues increase”’ of 50 cents 
a month, which the Board found was actually a 
fine for failure to attend union meetings. 

The discharge was made under a valid main- 
tenance-of-membership contract, but a three- 
member majority of the Board held that it violated 
the provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act which 
permits discharges for loss of union membership 
only when the loss of membership results from 
failure to pay “the periodic dues and the initiation 
fees uniformly required” of all members of the 
union 

The majority found that the ‘dues increase,” 
which had been voted by the union members, did 
not actually become due in practice until after a 
member had failed to attend a meeting. 

The majority opinion, signed by Chairman Paul 
M. Herzog and Board Members James J 
Reynolds, Jr., and Abe Murdock, declared: 

“We cannot consider such a charge, with the 
conditions attached, as regular monthly dues. In 
our opinion it is nothing other than a fine.” 


Styles Dissents 


Board Member Paul L. Styles dissented on the 
ground that the 50 cents actually was an increase 
in the union’s regular monthly dues. Board 
Member John M. Houston did not participate in 
the decision 

The majority ruling was based on two sections 
of the Taft-Hartley Act: Section 8 (a) (3), which 
forbids an employer to discharge an employee 
under a valid union shop contract when he has 
reason to believe that the employee's union 
membership was terminated for reasons other 
than his failure “to tender the periodic dues and 
the initiation fees uniformly required as a condi- 
tion of acquiring or retaining membership”; and 
section 8&8 (b) (2), which forbids a union from 
causing or attempting to cause an employer to 
make such an illegal discharge. 

Accordingly, the Board ordered The Electric 
Auto-Lite Co., of Toledo, Ohio, to reinstate the 
employee, Melvin Eck, who was discharged at the 
request of Local 12 of the CIO Auto Workers 
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Discharge for Failure To Pay Union Fines Illegal, NLRB Rules 


Union. The Board also ordered the company 
and the union “jointly and severally”’ to reimburse 
Eck for any loss of pay he may have suffered 
because of his discharge. 

The majority held the company jointly liable 
with the union for Eck’s back pay, because the 
company had regularly checked off from his pay 
and paid to the union sums sufficient to pay all 
of the union's claims against him for regular dues 
Because of this fact, the Board concluded that 
the company did have “reasonable grounds for 
believing’ that Eck’s membership was terminated 
for reasons other than his failure to tender dues 
and therefore it made the discharge in violation of 
law. 


Rule on Dues 


As to additional dues charges for failure to 
attend meetings, the majority opinion said: 

— © * Ge on ‘periodic dues’ does not 
encompass the nonattendance fine here in ques- 
tion. 

“The statute specifies that the ‘periodic dues’ 
be ‘uniformly required.’ This we read essentially 
to include the requirement that such dues be 
charged to all members alike or that any distine- 
tions in amount be based upon reasonable general 
classifications. A charge which distinguishes 
between individual members who attend par- 
ticular meetings and those who do not attend 
particular meetings, in our opinion, is not one 
‘uniformly’ applied. We do not doubt that a 
member’s attendance at a union meeting is 
highly desirable and salutary to carry out the 
democratic process. But, as we have already held, 
the act as written may not be used as a means of 
requiring such attendance. The act’s machinery ts 
equally unavailable to enforce the collection of a 
fine to accomplish this union objective.” 

The majority added that the ruling requires a 


sé 


union “to make unmistakably clear to all con- 
cerned whether it is properly increasing its dues 
rather than, by indirect means, adopting a pro- 
cedure for levying fines which are outside the 
sanction of section 8 (a) (3).”’ 

Board Member Styles in his dissenting opinion 
said: 

“However the arrangement may be viewed, it is 
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clear to me that it was accomplished by virtue of a 


cues increase and whatever may be the other re- 
strictions of section 8 (a) (3) respecting the enforce- 
ment of union-security agreements, that section 
clearly places no limitation upon a union increasing 
its regular monthly dues. This the union has legally 
done in the present case. Nor does the act operate 
to restrict the common trade-union practice of 
exonerating members from the payment of financial 
charges for particularreasons. And here the union’s 
power to exonerate members from financial charges 
against them was specifically provided for in the 
international constitution. In fact, my colleagues 
concede that a proper increase in dues on the part 
of the union and the granting of a rebate to mem- 
bers who attend meetings, would serve as a valid 
defense to the discharge. This being so, it appears 
that the only thing the majority decision accom- 
plishes is to require the union to undergo the 
needless burden and expense of installing and 
maintaining a detailed bookkeeping system and 
engaging in innumerable cash transactions. Thus, 
by collecting the $2 before che monthly meetings 
and then returning the 50 cents to those who 
attended the meeting, the union would perhaps 
have made its purpose clearer, but the result would 
be the same as is now in effect.” 


Hawaii Holds First 
Apprenticeship Conference 


Representatives of Hawaiian labor, management, 
and civie groups met in Honolulu during December 
for the Islands’ first territorial apprenticeship con- 
lerence, 

The more than 200 persons attending the con- 
ference met in panel discussions involving appren- 
ticeship in various segments of territorial industry. 
The findings of these panels will be used to 
promote further apprenticeship in the Islands 

Hawaii has one of the highest per capita appren- 
tice rates in the Nation. At the end of the calendar 
vear 1950, the Territory had 430 apprentices 
registered with the Hawaiian Apprenticeship 
Council. These apprentices were under 289 
different programs. 

Bernard P. Ney, the Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Apprenticeship representative in the 
Territory, predicted a step up in activity for 1951 
as part of the Islands’ defense effort. 





Four Children Killed 
In California Job Accidents 


Four workers under 18 years of age were killed 
and 1,675 were disabled in industrial accidents in 
California, according to reports received by the 
California Department of Industrial Relations dur- 
ing 1949. 

The ages of these young workers ranged from 10 
to 17 years; 121 were under 14 and 297 were either 
14 or 15 years old. 

Among the young workers injured, the propor- 
tion of those under 14 years of age increased between 
1947 and 1949, the report states 
dren under 14 went up from 107 in 1947 to 121 in 


Injuries to chil- 


1949, while injuries to workers 14 through 17 years 
of age decreased from 2,090 to 1,558 

Agriculture led in number of work injuries to 
minors under 18 vears, accounting for 510—about 
30 percent—of the total of 1,679 injury cases 
reported in 1949. Of the 418 injuries to children 
under 16 years, 124 occurred in agriculture. Trade 
was responsible for injuries to 470 minors under 18, 
many of whom were stock boys or carriers for 
newspaper distributors. Service industries claimed 
222 victims of accidents in this age group; more 
than a third worked in amusement and recreation 
services, such as bowling alleys 

Manufacturing industries accounted for 260 
injuries, but about 4 of every 10 injuries in manu- 
facturing occurred to carriers employed directly by 
newspapers, which are classified as manufacturing 
industries. 

Descriptions of a number of accident cases in- 
cluded in these statistics are summarized in the 
report. A description of the four fatal cases show 

A farm truck which was being used to transport 
orange pickers was in a collision with a tank truck. 
Two boys, one 15 and the other 17 vears of age 
were killed, and several other persons riding in the 
farm truck were seriously injured. 

A 17-vear-old messenger on a bievele was killed 
when a bus traveling to the left of him in the same 
direction made a right turn at an intersection and 
struck the boy. 

A 14-year-old newsearrier who was making his 
rounds on a motor scooter sustained fatal injuries 
when he crashed into the rear end of a truck ahead 


of him which stopped suddenly 





Tobin Again Expands 
Critical Occupations List 


Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin has added 
three occupations to the list of critical occupations 
for defense industries as originally released on Au- 
vust 5 

The announcement constituted the second adadi- 
tion to the original list. It also extends the field of 
coverage of six occupational definitions which were 
contained in the original list 

The three occupations added to the list are 

1. Metal miner, underground, all around. 

2. Orthopedic appliance and limb technician. 

3. Sawsmith 

The six occupational definitions which have been 
expand ad to proy ide additional coverage are 

1. Engineer, chief, marine. This definition has 
been expanded to cover first, second, and third as- 
Sistant engineers 

2. Master, ship. This definition has been ex- 
panded to cover ship pilots and mates 
3. Engineer, electrical. This definition has been 
expanded to include experts who design and de- 
velop complex X-ray equipment 

t. Electronic technician. This definition was also 
expanded to cover experts engaged i) servicing ol 
complex X-ray equipment 

5. Model maker. This definition has been ex- 
panded to include ship model makers. 

6. Patternmaker. This definition now includes 
patternmakers employed in shipyards 

Tobin said that metal miners now covered by the 
list perform a significant combination of duties in- 
volved in underground mining, including the drill- 
ing of rock, the handling of explosives, and the 
sinking of shafts 

Orthopedic science and limb technicians, usually 
emploved in small shops, were placed on the list 
because their number is very limited and insuffi- 
cient to keep up with the current demand for ortho- 
ped appliances and services 

The definition of sawsmith is meant tocover only 
those sawsmiths emploved in the manufacture of 
industrial saws. There is a comparatively small 
number of workers in the occupation 

This latest announcement by Tobin, issued on 
January 15, increases to six the new occupations 
added to the August 3 original list. Previously, two 


occupational definitions were expanded, the new 
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additions increasing these to eight. Secretary Tobi: 
said that the object is not to keep occupations ol 
the list, but to include only those which can bi 
truly considered as critical to defense production 
and minimum requirements of our civilian economy 

The list of critical occupations is used by the 
Department of Defense in considering requests foi 
deferment of reservists and members of the Na 
tional Guard. Changes are made in the list by See 
retary Tobin upon recommendations of the Com 
merce-Labor Joint Committee on Essential Activi- 
ties and Critical Occupations. Representatives o 
the Departments of Agriculture, Interior, and De 
fense, and the Selective Service System serve as 


advisers on the committee 


Scientists’ Salary Levels 
Highest in Private Industry 


Salary levels of the Nation’s top scientists are 
considerably higher in government and private in- 
dustry than in either colleges or universities. Earn- 
ings are higher in private industry not only for the 
entire group but also for those in each age group 
in every scientific field, and in every region of the 
country, according to a study made by the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

One of the purposes of the st udy was to proy ide 
a roster of the outstanding individuals in every 
branch of the natural sciences. It shows that for 
Ph. D.’s in all specialties taken together, the median 
salary in private industry was $7,070 a year, in 
government, $6,280, and in education, $4,860. En- 
gineers had the highest median salary and biologists 
the lowest in every type of employment. 

Older men received higher salaries than their 
vounger colleagues, whatever the type of employ- 
ment, but median salaries tended to increase more 
rapidly with age in private industry than in any 
other type of employment. 

Educational institutions were the principal em- 
plovers of leading scientists, with private Industry 
second and government third. At the time of the 
survey, 37 percent were employed solely by univer- 
sities and colleges, and 13 percent combined educa- 
tion with other employment. The proportion of sei- 
entists working exclusively for private industry was 


27 percent and for government agencies 14 percent. 
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The Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is beginning’a survey of family spending 
in 91 cities. More than 17,000 families chosen by lot 
to be representative will be asked to give informa- 
tion in some detail as to goods and services they 
bought in 1950 and how much they spent 

Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
emphasized that the information will be held in 
confidence. Because no names of individual families 
will be recorded, the information cannot be used for 
taxation or law-enforcement purposes. 





One of the major purposes of the study is to 
improve the official measure of retail prices in the 
country. This measure, called the ‘Consumers’ 
Price Index,” is used in contracts affecting wages of 
millions of workers; it is also used to help the 
Government develop economic programs and other 
aspects of defense preparedness. Labor and man- 
agement use the Consumers’ Price Index in wage 
negotiations; Federal, State, and city governments 
n policy making; and welfare agencies in setting 
ip allowances, Collective bargaining agreements 
covering more than one million workers in over 100 
companies adjust wages to changes in living costs 
reported by the Consumers’ Price Index 

The Index measures changes in the purchasing 


power of the city family’s dollar. [tis now based 
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BLS Study of Family Spending Measures Cost of Living 






on a market basket of the food, apparel, housefur- 
nishings, rent, fuel, and miscellaneous goods and 
services normally bought by moderate-income 
families. There are 200 items priced regularly in 34 
cities. The Index contrasts their current prices with 
1935-39 prices. 

Because of great changes in family income, buy- 
ing habits, and prices since the mid-1930’s, 
Congress directed the Bureau of Labor Statistics to 
revise the market basket for the Index to provide 
as accurate a measure as possible of the price of the 
goods and services that average working-class 
families customarily buy today. 

The family expenditure studies will enable BLS 
to make a more up-to-date selection of goods and 
services for the Index, and to revise the weighting 
in importance of items included. 

The cities to be surveved were picked according 
to population size and density, climate, income 
level, and distance from large marketing centers 
The 91 survey cities are representative of thes 
characteristics, and include, for example, New 
York, N. Y.; Nanty-Glo, Pa.; Boston, Mass 
Laconia, N. H.; Atlanta, Ga.; Demopolis, Ala 
Chicago, Ill.; Grinnell, lowa: Los Angeles, Calif 
and Elko, Nev. 

The families to be interviewed were chosen from 


the Census and previous BLS surveys as a reliable 


cross section of all families in each citv. Each 
family to be interviewed represents about 500 
others in the area in sive, income, and other 
characteristics. Families included in the survey will 
be notified by a letter from the Commissioner of 


Labor Statistics. 


Rucker Named to ILO Post 


Alvin M. Rucker, formerly of the Department 
of Labor’s Bureau of Employment Security, has 
been appointed for a l-vear period as an adviset 
to the Internatonal Labor Office on employment 
questions, 

Now in Geneva in his new post, Rucker will 
assist ILO in planning and carrving out projects 
under the [LO special migration program, designed 
to increase migration of workers from European 


countries Which have manpower surpluses 
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By decisions in two separate cases, the National 
Labor Relations Board has acted to tighten its 
procedures and standards of conduct by the par- 
ties in Board elections. 

In one case, the Board set aside an election be- 
cause the winning union circulated a sample ballot, 
bearing the name and title of the NLRB regional 
director, which was marked in favor of the union. 
The union circulating the ballot was local 214 of 
the International Fur and Leather Workers Union 
unaffiliated). In the election, which was held at 
the Am-O-Krome Co., at Cincinnati, Ohio, the 
Fur Workers Union received 85 votes while 25 were 
cast for the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
which was competing to represent the employees. 

A three-member majority of the Board said: 

“No participant in a Board election should be 
permitted to suggest to the voters that this Gov- 
ernment agency, or any of its officials, endorses a 
particular choice. That was the plain implication 
of including the director’s name and title directly 
under a recommendation as to how the voters 
should vote.”’ 

The majority decision was signed by Chairman 
Paul M. Herzog and Board Members John M. 
Houston and Paul L. Styles. Board Members 
James J. Reynolds, Jr., and Abe Murdock dis- 
sented on the ground that, because this technique 
of circulating marked sample ballots bearing the 
names of Government officials is well known in 
American political elections, it would be unlikely 
that voters in a Board election would be misled 


DV it 


Dismisses Exceptions 


In the other case, the Board dismissed a union’s 
exceptions to a regional director’s report recom- 
mending dismissal of the union’s challenges to the 
right of certain employees to vote, because the 
inion had failed to serve its exceptions upon the 
employer, as required by the Board’s Rules and 
Regulations. The Board members participating In 
the decision unanimously held that this consti- 
tuted a failure to “follow fundamental procedures 
ntial to fairness, as set forth in the rules and 


esse! 


I 


regulations The Board therefore adopted the 
regional director’s recommendation that the ballots 
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of four employees challenged by the union bi 
opened and counted. The Board decision wa 
signed by Chairman Herzog and Board Member: 
Houston, Reynolds, and Murdock. Board Membe: 
Styles did not participate. 

The union involved is the Retail, Wholesale an 
Department Store Union, (CIO). In the election 
which was held at the R & R News Co., Atlanta 
Ga., nine votes were cast for the union; eight 
against; and nine ballots were challenged. Becaus: 
the challenged ballots could affect the outcome ot! 
the election, the regional director investigated the 
challenges. He thereupon issued a report recom- 
mending that four ballots be opened and counted, 
and the challenges made to the ballots of the fiv: 
other employees be sustained. 


Demand for Engineers 
On Upswing, BLS Reports 


Employment opportunities for engineering grad- 
uates have improved greatly since March 1950, 
when the Labor Information Bulletin printed the 
summary of a study based on peacetime conditions. 

In a recent report the Department of Labor’s 
Sureau of Labor Statistics stated that the mobili- 
zation program has increased the demand for engi- 
neers so much that employers are now seeking 
additional personnel, although the engineering 
schools’ 1950 graduating class reached the record 
total of 50,000. 

Hiring of engineers was much heavier in 1950 
than in 1949, although in January last year, em- 
ployers reported to the Engineers Joint Council 
that they expected to hire fewer engineers in 1950 
than in 1949. Recent graduates who may have 
entered nonengineering positions can today find 
opportunities for engineering employment. 

BLS states that defense mobilization will con- 
tinue to add to the demand for engineering grad- 
uates for the next few years at least. Moreover, 
because of the drop in enrollments of veterans in 
college, the number of graduates will decline in the 
next several years, reaching about 17,000 in 1954. 
This is less than the number of new graduates 
needed each year to satisfy the average peacetime 


demand in this rapidly growing profession. 
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Shoe Industry Earnings 
Highest in New York City 


Workers in New York making women’s cement 
process (conventional lasted) shoes generally had 
the highest occupational average hourly earnings 
in September 1950 among the branches of the 
footwear industry studied in 13 areas by the 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statisties. 

The average earnings of men in New York ex- 
ceeded $2 an hour in almost two-thirds of the occu- 
pations studied and were below $1.90 in only two 
occupations. The lowest occupational average 
earnings were most commonly found in the chil- 
dren’s Goodyear welt branch of the industry in 
southeastern Pennsylvania and the women’s ce- 
ment process (slip lasted) branch in Missouri 

except St. Louis 

Edge trimmers were the highest paid among 
the occupations studied; they had average earnings 
ranging from $1.35 an hour in plants making 
children’s Goodyear welt shoes in southeastern 
Pennsylvania to $2.55 in women’s cement-process 

conventional lasted) plants in New York City 
Their earnings averaged $1.75 or more an hour in 
two-thirds of the areas. 

Machine cutters of vamps and whole shoes, 
numerically the most important of the men’s 
occupations studied, received, on the average, 
$1.50 or more an hour in all except four areas 
Floor boys had the lowest earnings among the 
men’s occupations, with averages ranging from 77 
cents to $1 an hour 

Among the selected women’s occupations, faney 
stitchers included the most workers. Their average 
earnings ranged from S87 cents In women’s cement 
process (slip lasted) plants in Missouri (except 
St. Louis) to $1.66 an hour in women’s cement 
process (conventional lasted) plants in New York 
In most areas the earnings of top stitchers exceeded 
those of faney stitchers by amounts ranging from 

to 12 cents an hour. Floor girls were typically 
the lowest paid among the women’s occupations; 
their average earnings ranged from S7 cents to 
$1.04 an hour 

In the women’s cement process (conventional 
asted) branch of the industry, Boston and Haver- 
hill occupational average earnings ranked some- 
what higher than those in the other four New 
England areas. Among the three areas in which 


men’s Goodyear welt) plants were studied, the 
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earnings levels in Brockton and in Illinois were 
usually higher than those in Worcester although 
the difference in most instances amounted to less 
than 15 cents an hour. 

A work schedule of 40 hours a week was almost 
universal among the plants studied. Paid holidays 
for plant workers, generally six in number, were the 
usual practice. Most workers received paid vaca- 
tions of 1 week after a vear of service. Insurance 
plans, financed at least partially by the employer, 
were in effect in all areas. These plans, which 
usually included life insurance, hospitalization, and 
other health insurance, were provided by plants 
employing a majority of the workers in about four- 
fifths of the areas and by plants employing from 20 
to 40 percent of the workers in the remaining areas 
studied. 


ILO To Hold Session 
Of Building Committee 


Representatives of the United States Govern- 
ment, employers, and workers will attend a 2-week 
session in February of the International Labor 
Organization’s Building, Civil Engineering, and 
Public Works Committee at Geneva, Switzerland 
It will be the third session of the committee, which 
is one of the eight tripartite groups established by 
the ILO to deal with labor problems in particula 
industries. The two previous sessions took place in 
Brussels (1946) and in Rome (1949 

The ILO member countries on the building com- 
mittee are Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt 
Finland, France, India, Italv, Mexico, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland 
Union of South Africa, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States 

The committee will consider an agenda which 
includes the subject of welfare in the construction 
industry (exclusive of questions of social security 
and seasonal unemployment in that industry and 
the most effective means of reducing its extent 
The delegates will review the action taken in 
various countries and by the International Labor 
Otlice— the Organization's permanent secretariat 
to implement the resolutions and recommendations 
of the previous sessions, and will discuss recent 
events and developments in’ the construction 


industry 
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Expirations of Union Contracts ! 


Federat On of Labor 


Industrial Organizations 


Merat Propvuc Ts, 
\LACHINERY, AND TRANSPORTATION EQuipMEN1 


Pittsburgh, Pa 


nent covering Dried Fruit and Nut Packers 


d Cleaning Plant Owners of 


vy & Dve House Workers (AFL 


and Launderers Institute of Minneapolis, 


Continental Mills Co Lewiston, Maine—Textile (CIO 
Duplan Corp Hazleton, Pa Textile (CTO). 

Dwight Mfg. Co.—Gadsden, Ala.—Textile (CIO). 

J. & P. Coats Co Pawtucket, R. I Textile (CIO 
Master Weavers Institute—Paterson, N. J.—Textil 


CLO 
Pepperell Mfg. Co Biddeford, Maine—Textile (CIO 
Powdrell and  Alexander—Danielson, Conn.—Textil 
ClO 
Woodside Mills—Greenville, 8. C Textile (CLO 


Tos ACCO 


Liggett « \il vers Tobaeco Co Richmond, Va and Dur 
ham, N. C.—Tobaecco Workers (AFI 


TRANSPORTATION 


City of Detroit, Dept. of Street Railways—Detroit 
Mich.—Street, Electric, Railway (AFL 

Pacific Grevhound Lines Interstate Street, Klectrie 
Railway (AFL 

Panhandle Eastern Pip Line Co Interstate—Oil Work 
ers (CIO). 

Portland Traction Co Portland, Oreg Street, Electric 
Railway (AFL 

Standard agreement covering Private Carriers of Seattl 


Wash Teamsters (AFL 


Utinitires: KLectric anp Gas 


Cincinnati Gas & Eleetrie Co incinnati, Ohio—Inde- 
pendent Utilities Union 


Interstate— Electrical 


Cincinnati Gas & Eleetric 
AI 

Cleveland Electric Hluminating Co.—Cleveland, Ohio 
Utility Workers (CIO 

Commonwealth Edison Co Chicago, Ill electrical 
AL 

Virginia Electric and Power Co.—Intrastate, Va Klee 
trical (AFL 

Washington Gas and Light Co Washington, D. ¢ 
Chemical (AFL) and Office (AFL 


Conferences—Conventions 


March 16—International Die Sinkers Conference (Inde- 
pendent Milwaukee, Wis 

March 22—National Union United Welders of America 
Ind Los Angeles, Calif 

March 26-——Seafarers’ International Union of North America 
American Federation of Labor San Francisco, Calif 

March 27—Committee of Experts on the Application of 
Conventions and Recommendations (International La 


bor Organization Ceneva, Switzerland 
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Some Current Publications 


Problems and Policies of Dispute Settlement and Wage Stabilization During 
World War I7.—Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 1009. This volume 
was prepared for the National Security Resources Board and published under 
the sponsorship of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. It is an analysis of the 
Nation’s experience during World War II in the settlement of labor disputes 
and the stabilization of wages, and provides an appraisal of the policies formu- 
lated and applied to meet the problems of that period. 380 pp. 75 cents. 


Safety Provisions in Union Agreements, 1950.—Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Serial No. R. 2009. This report deals with the types of safety clauses, provision 
for the establishment, jurisdiction, and payment of safety committees, in 
1950 union agreements. Reprinted from the September 1950 issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review. 4 pp. Free. 


Construction, 1948 in Review: Annual Report on Construction Activity and 
Employment.—Bureau of Labor Statistics No. 984. This report provides 
detailed statistics describing the shifts and trends in construction activity in 
1948 and gives a brief interpretation of the reasons behind them. 49 pp. 30 
cents. 


Apprenticeship, What It Is and What It Offers —Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
This article tells what apprenticeship is, the trades and industries in which 
there are the greatest opportunities for apprenticeship, qualifications necessary 
to be accepted as an apprentice, and where to apply. Reprinted from the 
November-December 1950 issue of Occupational Trends. 3 pp. Free. 


Re ports of the Committee on Accident Records, Analysis, and Use 1949-50. 
Bureau of Labor Standards Bulletin No. 131. This bulletin, which is the second 
in a series of eight publications in connection with the 1950 President's Con- 
ference on Industrial Safety, includes the 1949 as well as the 1950 committee 
report on accident records, their analysis and use. 27 pp. 15 cents. 

Reports of the Committee on Labor-Management Cooperation for Safety—1949 
1950.—Bureau of Labor Standards Bulletin No. 136. This bulletin is one of a 
series of eight publications dealing with the 1950 President’s Conference on 
Industrial Safety, and contains both the 1949 and 1950 reports of the Com- 
mittee on Labor-Management for Safety. 10 pp. 10 cents. 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are sup- 
plied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the issuing bureau, 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D. C. Do not send money. 

Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or 
money order made payable to the Treasurer of the United States to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. Currency sent at sender’s risk. 


WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 








The Labor Information Bulletin, published 
early every month, reports and summarizes | “The Bulletin should, by care in selection 
WSs i ‘ Ps government, for , : s 

news tbout labor and govern t, for the and brevity in presentation, inform lead- 
use of labor and management, in news . / 
ers of labor and management what Gov- 
and international labor news. ernment is doing about labor, what 
Send your subscription today for the studies we hasan making, and toward what 
objectives. 
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